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THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND CHILD WITH THE 
SEEING CHILD IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
MISS ALMEDA C, ADAMS, CLEVELAND, OHIO* 
[Stenographic Report] 

1 am deeply sensible of the honor conferred upon me in being invited to 
address this representative body of teachers. I come to you in behalf of the 
dwellers in the shadow, and I hope that what I say shall not have been spoken 
in vain. 

It seems to me that the education of the special child, as you have taken it 
up, presents this great difficulty: that the problems of the physically defective 

and those of the mentally and morally defective are not, and never can be, 
the same. Neither does the fact that a child is a victim of a physical defect 
involve any abnormal condition of the mind or morals. This problem is 
radically unlike the problems of the feeble-minded and incorrigible child. 

It were indeed presumptuous for me to dare to add one to the many defi- 
nitions of education which have been given, but I venture to say for my pur- 

pose that education in its broadest sense is the highest development, along 
natural lines, of all the God-given powers—physical, mental, and spiritual. 

_By natural lines, we mean those lines determined by the native endowment of 
the individual. 

The problem of the education of the blind child is, therefore, exactly like 
that of all other children—of his seeing comrade, save that the peculiar thing 

_ to be taken into consideration in his case is the loss of vision. The fact that , 
this problem has been so slow of solution is largely due to your own over- 
estimate of this limitation, an estimate which arises from the fact that you are 

apt to give too great a prominence to the place that sight holds in the senses. 
Vision is not, as our seeing friends sometimes seem to think, the only sense. 

The child goes away for a day’s outing, and when he comes back he is 
asked to describe minutely what he saw, but nothing is asked of him as to what 
he touched. Would it not be well for us to ask ourselves to what degree of refine- 
ment of perception the child would attain if we were to devote the same effort to 
the cultivation of the senses of hearing and touch as we do to the sight ? 

The problem, then, of the blind child is peculiar simply in the fact that the 
child is blind. Suppose he doesn’t see? Suppose you subtract one sense 
from five, even though that sense be the greatest, the result is not zero. This 
takes no account of intuition, the sixth sense, which must ever remain our 
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highest source of knowledge, because thru that sense alone we may behold the 
invisible, and stand face to face with God. 

The blind child, then, can do everything that the seeing child can do, I 
would not for one moment have you imagine that I undervalue or minimize 
in any measure the great gift of sight. But I donot think that the eye is the 
only organ by which light may reach the soul. 

Now, as you know, in the education of sightless children, the great institu- 
tions have done a noble work, and I will not minimize it; but that they work 
under many and great disadvantages it is impossible to deny. By this system 
the child is for years kept from that natural home and community life which 
is the natural need of every child. This is during that entire formative period 
between the years of seven and twenty-one years of age when the parents should 
care for the child. Under those conditions a daughter grows to be a stranger 
to her own mother. At the time when the perplexities of life come upon her, 
she has no one to,carry them to. But most of all the children segregated in 
these schools are a distinct and peculiar class entirely separate from the seeing 
world in which they must spend the rest of their lives. As Professor Earl 
Barnes said yesterday, they get the blind habit, and when that blind habit is 
once fastened upon them, it is almost impossible to break it. And I wish to 
say right here that I have never heard anyone discuss the problems of 
the blind with such clear comprehension as that shown by Professor Barnes 
in his address of yesterday. | 

We have to admit certain tricks of manner and thought which seem to 
be the natural result of blindness. Why? Let the psychologist answer. In 


a special school, it is very difficult to lead a child to realize the gravity of these 


mannerisms, or put forth the proper effort to overcome them, whereas, in a 
seeing school, they all disappear. 

Very much has been said here about the danger and mistake of institutional- 
izing education, by which I judge they meant the individualizing of it. I 


heard a woman not long ago say that, in her judgment, children were so much 


better cared for by the state than in homes, they ought to be cared for 
by the state. I think she is greatly mistaken. In a state school, it is ab- 
solutely impossible for the teachers to study the children. There are never 


enough teachers to man the state schools and so long as ourstate institutions - 
are in the grasp of political machines, they may not always be manned by the 


best and wisest. - 

To the city of Chicago belongs the honor of the initiative in the admission 
of sightlesss children to the public schools. In 1900, thirty-seven Chicago 
schools were opened to blind children. The supervisor of this work is Mr. 
John B. Curtiss, himself without sight. I have not the honor of his acquain- 
tance, but he seems to be a man of large common-sense. Every school has a 
special teacher whose business it is to teach the point reading and writing, by 
the use of maps and other special apparatus, and also to study the peculiarities 
of the children, and to help them by’every means in their power. At first they 
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are almost entirely dependent upon her to establish the right relationship 
between themselves and other students. When, however, the child has 
‘thoroly mastered the point reading and writing and becomes accustomed to 
the apparatus, he or she enters the school-room with the other children and 
recites with them in everything and does exactly the same work that they do. 
In grammar and history they have been known to excel. Their problems are 
done on the Braille slate, and they have the use of maps; a printer is employed 
whose business it is to reproduce the books used by the seeing children in the 
Braille or point system. As it is absolutely essential that the blind child 
should be taught the correct use of its hands, some sort of construction work 
s taught the younger children, such as making paper boxes and bead work. 
Personally I believe that the value of bead work to the blind has been vastly 
exaggerated. As has been said, construction work is designed to teach the 
use of the hands and should involve movements over large surfaces. Bead 
work, on the contrary, is crampy; the beads are small, the patterns are small, 
and the artistic results are smaller still. 

One of the arguments that has always been used against this method of 
education is the cost. Statistics obtained several years ago show that in some 
thirty blind schools, with 3,300 students, the average cost per capita was 
$270 a year. In Chicago the last year the cost per capita was exactly 
$173.08. It may be true of course that the expense of providing special 
teachers and supplies is greater in the public schools than it would be in pro- 
portion in the special schools, but this is more than compensated for by the 
fact that the cost of the child’s board no longer devolves upon the public, but 
upon the parents, where it should rest. The fact that the cost is not greater 
will, I think, be more and more largely demonstrated as the work advances 
and it is found that the children can do more and more work with the normal 
apparatus. But, you say, this is all very well for a large city like Chicago, 
where there is plenty of money to hire special teachers and to provide appara- 
tus; but in a smaller city it is impossible. My dear teacher, whether or not 
it be possible rests altogether with you. 

At the age of seven I entered the primary grade of the public school of 
Urbana, Ohio. I remained in this primary grade for one year, passing the 
| examination successfully, and learning meanwhile to read raised print. 
| I learned yesterday that there is a lad in Shelby, Ohio, who has been in the 
} public schools there for seven years. He entered when he was six years of 
j.age. He has taken every grade without failure and has passed a high grade 
}.of examination. He lost his sight when a child thru an accident and the 
mother went to the primary teacher, a Miss Randall, and asked her to take 
her boy and she said she would do so. After the mother was gone, the superin- 
# tendent said to her, “‘I don’t think you realize what you are undertaking; this 
| boy will be a very great charge.” Miss Randall said, ‘I don’t see how I 
could refuse to take that boy, and compel his mother to send him away from 
fbome.”. He said, ‘‘Yes, you could refuse to do it; you are under no obliga- 
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tions whatever to do it.”” Miss Randall said, ‘“‘Unless you forbid my doing 
it, I will take the boy.” Three months later the superintendent came in to 
introduce the fire drill, and he said, ‘‘You had better ask Wade to sit still.” 
She said, “‘No, sir, Wade doesn’t sit still for anything.” She told him to put 
his hand on the boy in front of him, and after a few times he could do it. He 
rides a bicycle, rides a pony, and uses roller skates. He is head and front of 
all the boys of Shelby. 

Suppose such a case as this: Suppose that Mary’s mother comes to your 
superintendent, because that is what she would probably do, and says to him, 
‘“‘T can’t bear to send my little daughter from home—won’t you take her into 
your schools and do the best you can for her?” Now, the superintendent 
lays the matter before you as the teacher. Almost the only extra work it 
would be for you is the teaching of the point system, and anybody with a 
grain of sense can learn that. Howdo I know? Well, once when I was a 
girl, I knew a young man who learned the point system in two hours, all for 
the sake of writing letters to a girl who couldn’t see; and my mother said 
that if that boy could learn the point system in so short a time for such foolish- 
ness as that, any goose could learn it, and I have always taken her word for it. 

The point system of reading and writing is a sort of tangible shorthand. 
It consists of dots very much like the pin holes you used to prick in paper when 
you were children, and the number and arrangement of the dots make the 
letters. The slates designed for the purpose can be obtained from any special 
school for the moderate sum of $1.25. 

Unfortunately, there are two systems of point in vogue in the United States, 
the New York point, and the Braille. The Braille is the European system, 
which was invented first in France, and with some modifications is still used. 
The New York point is a modification of the system invented by Mr. Waite 
of New York City. 

I believe that the relative merits of the two are in the proportion of six to 
half a dozen, and over the two there has been endless jangle, which I firmly 
believe has immeasurably retarded the education of the blind. It is earnestly 
- to be hoped that there will soon be a uniform type. In the meantime, use 
the one in vogue in the city where your school is located, and I herewith pledge 
myself to write a long letter of instruction to any teacher who wishes to learn 
the point system for the sake of being able to help blind children. 3 

One of the most important features of the education of a blind child must — 
be its physical training. All the conditions of its life are absolutely opposed to 
the development of normal, physical vigor. We take to a rocking-chair as 
naturally as a duck does to water, and our seeing friends are always ready to 
wait on the blind. But the blind child should be urged to join in all the sports 
of his seeing comrades. When I was going to school as a child, I jealously 
claimed my place in blind man’s buff. Did I ever get hurt? Ask my nose. 

These things are true, and therefore, when Mary’s mother comes to you, 
I must ask you not to refuse her request. Perhaps you may be able to find 
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some young woman of leisure in the neighborhood who will be willing to help 
you; but if not, if this burden and task must fall upon those already heavily 
burdened, still, dear teacher, must I cry to you to accept it, for you know as 
well as I do that it is only those who are already laden to the water line who 
can take on additional cargo. My plea is for a normal life for these little 
sightless children: not segregated; not classed together; not made peculiar; 
but simply allowed to live out the laws of their being; for, as one of the best 
women that I have the privilege of knowing said, ‘‘We are all just folks,” and 
these blind children are just exactly like other children, with the same dreams, 
the same hopes, and the same ambitions. To be sure, there may be thirty- 
nine other children in school; but suppose that each of those thirty-nine 
children is asked to sacrifice one-twentieth of the time that would be devoted 
to it—and this would be ample time to give to the sightless child. But 
you say the school is conducted for the benefit of the normal child. We used 
to say that society was conducted for the benefit of the strong. Are we going 
back to the philosophy of John Smith, the philosophy that puts a premium 
on selfishness; which says that if a man will only serve himself well enough, 
he will be serving others? What has been the result of that service, let the 
history of the corporations answer. Will not that sacrifice of that twentieth 
part of the time be a better sacrifice and a better education for him? Suppose, 
for instance, that on the playground he is asked to take some precaution and 
be careful of the sightless child, wouldn’t this tend to his highest development ? 

We have a little girl in Cleveland, four years old, who has been in the 
Pilgrim Congregational Church kindergarten for some three months, and the 
teacher says it is impossible for her to discover whether the kindergarten has 
done the most for this little girl, or whether she has done most for the kinder- 
garten. One day one of the oldest children came to the principal and said, 
“Do you suppose Edna’s papa. and mamma would sell her for one hundred 
dollars?” and he said, ‘‘No, dear, I don’t suppose they would.” She said, 
“My papa says if they will sell her for one hundred dollars, I can buy her, 
and I want little Edna for my own.” They reach their little hands to you, 
these children of the dark, and ask not your pity.. Pity is the guerdon of the 
weak—not your mere idle passing wonder over their little achievements. 
They ask for light, the radiant light of knowledge that shines from within 
outward and glorifies all life, and when you have granted this boon, what then ? 
They do ask your help, for you are stronger than they. They ask your help 
in securing positions. They ask your help in making the world believe that 
they can do the things that they can do. 

Will you pardon a personal illustration? I go to a choir director and ask 
for a position. He says, ‘‘Oh, that would be absolutely impossible, Miss 
Adams; we must have a soprano who reads at sight.” And then they get a 
young lady who hasn’t had as many advantages as I have had in some other 
ways; but she reads at sight, perhaps, but it isn’t first sight, or second sight, or 
even third sight, and so they drill her over and over again, and they imagine 
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that they have a sight reader, and that I a blind soprano would be a hope- 
less obstacle. 

Now, you can correct some of these things, for we long to stand beside you; 
we seek a soldier’s share in the struggle that we may win a soldier’s crown. 
For in the battle of life, dear friends, the laurels are not alone for him who 
succeeds as the world measures success: they are for the one who fights his 
fight bravely and patiently unto the end, with his face ever toward his foe, 
with the eyes of his spirit ever open toward the eternal vision. For who hath 
made the dumb or the deaf or the seeing or the blind? Hath not God, the 
Lord? And in his name we pledge you to universal brotherhood, until we all 
come home at last—both we who stand in the shadow, and you who stand in 
the sunlight—into that fair city where they need no more sun by day nor moon 
or stars by night, for the Lord God giveth them light. 

DISCUSSION 
Miss Mary McCowen, of Chicago.—We have had a beautiful illustration this 


morning in Miss Adams, herself blind, standing before us and speaking so eloquently in 
behalf of the blind child. | 
I am glad to indorse Miss Adams’ statement about the work in Chicago. It is being 


-done very much as she has stated; the blind children enter the classes with the seeing 


children; they continue their work with the regular classes of seeing children, and graduate 
with honors, their special work being in charge of a blind man who is, as Miss Adams 
stated, a man of rare qualifications. 


Miss EvizABETH FE, FARRELL, inspector of ungraded classes, Public Schools, New 
York City.—Special classes, or ungraded classes should be made as nearly unobjection 
able to parents as possible. We heard yesterday a very strong appeal or statement in 
regard to the effect of parental love. I want to say to those who have anything to do with 
the formation of special classes the special class must be made different from the normal 
class; it must be made more useful and more practical, and when this is done, there will 
be no stigma upon the special class. But as long as the special class is made very much 
like the regular class just so long you will surely get that class called, in a very few weeks 
or days, the “‘fool class,” or some such name. But if we make the class special in a real 
sense, and do for those children what has never been done for them, the appreciation of 
that fact by the family will insure the success of that class in any city and any country. 

The special class must have a special teacher. Those of you who are teaching or 
who contemplate teaching a special class are contemplating a work of which you may be 
justly proud, for in the near future the special class teacher and special education are to 
lead the educational thought in the United States. Much has been done already along 
some lines, and the teachers of normal children will come to you to learn how to do it; 
to learn rational methods. 

Miss Adams, when she said “‘ We long to stand beside you,” made a touching appeal. 
If we keep that thought in mind, we shall come more nearly to treating these people 
wisely and helpfully than in any other way. 
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